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rLE:nF.Ms  romam's. 

Those  Christian  teachers  who  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  had 
enjoyed  their  personal  instructions,  are  called 
Apostolic  Fathers.  One  of  them  was  “  Cle¬ 
mens  Romantis,  the  friend  of  Paul,  and  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  first  centu¬ 
ry.  The  only  writing  of  his  which  we  can  rely 
upon  as  genuine,  is  the  first  epistle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians.  This  is  almost  entirely  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  nature,  and  contains  very  little  doctrinal  in¬ 
struction.”  The  above  commendation,  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  last  number  of  the  “  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,”  induced  m«  to  look  at  the  Epistle  of 
Clemens,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  might  be  contained  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  one  who  was  the  companion  and  fellow 
laborer  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  that  letter ;  but  whether  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  n  practical  nature  or  contains  doctrinal 
instruction,  is  not  material,  since  it  serves  inci¬ 
dentally  to  throw  some  light  ujron  the  first  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

"  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by  God  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  tlie  A|K>stles  by  Christ,  and  both  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God.  When,  therefore, 
they  went  forth,  they  ordained  the  first  fruits  of 
their  ministry,  after  having  proved  them  by  the 
spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  over  such  as 
should  believe.  Our  Apostles,  likewise,  in¬ 
formed  beforehand,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
foresaw  that  strife  would  arise  respecting  the 
name  and  office  of  Bishops,  for  which  reason 
they  made  the  appointments  already  mentioned, 
and  afterwards  laid  down  a  rule  for  the  succes¬ 
sion,  that  when  they  (hrmselres  should  fall  asleep, 
other  approved  men  might  follort  in  their  ojice. 
Wherefore  we  do  not  think  that  such  as  w’ere 
appointed  by  them,  or  other  chosen  men,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  whole  church, 
and  who  have  exercised  their  ministry  blame¬ 
lessly,  humbly,  gently,  and  disinterestedly,  can 
be  justly  deprived  of  their  office.” 

Wc  depend  much  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  to  determine  what  books  of  Scripture 
are  canonical,  and  what  are  not.  From  them 
we  derive  important  evidence  in  favor  of  infant 
baptism,  and  from  their  example  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  practice  of  keeping  holy  the  first,  instead 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  the  apostles,  when  they 
should  fall  asleep,  ap{>ointed  other  approved 
men  who  might  follow  in  their  office.  Will 
you  inform  us  what  duties  were  performed  by 
these  approved  men,  and  what  office  they  held 
in  the  primitive  church  ?  Q. 

ro>’Frssio>s  OF  faith. 

The  Christian  Church  has  in  all  ages  requir¬ 
ed  public  professions  of  faith,  from  those  admit¬ 
ted  within  her  pale.  The  earliest  baptismal 
confession  of  faith,  (and  originally  all  confes¬ 
sions  were  such,)  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
is  that  made  by  Candace’s  treasurer  to  Philip, 
and  by  him  required  as  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  initiatory  rite.  “  Sir,”  says  the 
convert,  *'  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me 


to  be  baptized?”  and  Philip  said,  "  if  thou  be-| 
lievest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.”  .And  j 
he  answered  and  said,  ”  I  believe  that  Jesus; 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.” — .Acts,  viii.  ;k».  A 
simple  acknowledgment  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes¬ 
siah  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  demanded, 
and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  - 
that  early  age, this  was  sufficient.  “  The  meth¬ 
od,”  says  .Mosheim,  “of  teaching  the  sacred, 
doctrines  of  religion  was  at  this  time  most  sim¬ 
ple,  far  removed  from  all  the  subtle  rules  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  all  the  precepts  of  human  art.” 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this 
simplicity  should  be  permanent,  or  even  of  any 
long  duration.  Christianity  was  continually 
extending  to  a  wider  circle,  and  drawing  with¬ 
in  its  limits  men  of  every  rank  in  society,  and 
imbued  with  long-confirined  habits  and  preju¬ 
dices  ;  philosophers  from  every  sect,  and  all  re¬ 
plete  with  tenets  more  or  less  inconsistent  with 
their  new  profession.  There  could  lie  few  in¬ 
deed  of  them,  who  did  not  bring  along  with 
them  into  the  Church  some  taint  of  their  old 
principles;  few  even  who  would  not  fondly  en¬ 
deavor  to  spare  some  cherished  notion,  as  a 
stock  upon  which  they  might  ingraft  the  scion 
from  the  tree  of  life.  The  human  mind  does 
not,  cannot,  at  once  discard,  as  a  loose  robe  is 
thrown  otf  from  the  shoulders,  opinions,  long  the 
boasted  pride  of  reason,  associated,  perhaps, 
with  endearing  recollections,  or  venerated  as  a 
patrimonial  inheritance.  Besides  this,  the  an¬ 
cient  schools  of  philosophy  were  intlamed  with 
an  ardent  love  of  interminable  disputation,  and 
the  questions  chieHy  agitated  amongst  them, 
and  u|M>n  the  resolution  of  which  all  their  inge¬ 
nuity  had  been  so  long  exercised  in  vain,  were 
precisely  those  of  which  the  system  of  Christian- 
,ity  olTered  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  re¬ 
ceiving  that  explanation,  they  yielded  to  a  temp¬ 
tation  perhaps  too  powerful  for  human  vanity  to 
resist.  They  strove  to  connect  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  with  their  old  tenets,  and  to  support 
them  by  their  favorite  dialectics.  Stoics,  .Aca¬ 
demics,  and  Oriental  philosophers,  under  new 
names  and  upon  a  different  field,  still  continu¬ 
ed  to  dispute ;  and  scarcely  were  the  Apostles 
laid  in  their  graves,  when  the  purer  light  which 
their  preaching  had  diffused,  was  refracted  and 
obscured  by  a  cloud  of  heresies.  'I'o  collect  the 
scattered  beams,  and  enlighten  the  path  of  the 
believer,  afforded  continual  employment  to  the 
pastors  of  the  Church,  and  demanded  the  un¬ 
wearied  exercise  of  all  their  vigilance  and  care. 
To  this  origin  wc  o\«e  confessions  and  summa¬ 
ries  of  faith,  and  they  who,  in  the  present  day, 
object  to  such  formularies,  would  do  well  to 
consider  what  Christianity  might  have  become, 
but  for  their  conservative  influence. 

The  sacred  volume  consists  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  written  by  different  authors,  and 
embraces  between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  last 
piece  in  the  collection,  a  period  of  many  centu¬ 
ries.  Whilst  we  admit  that  a  single  stupendous 
object  pervades  all  these  writings,  and  unites 
them  into  a  perfect  whole,  we  must  also  con¬ 
fess,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  matters 
are  included  of  a  secondary  and  incidental  char¬ 


acter.  History,  ethics,  prophecies,  devotional 
pieces,  ordinances  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  in¬ 
stitutes,  political  and  civil,  take  their  turn,  and 
present  an  immense  mass  of  facts,  precepts,  or¬ 
acles,  antiquities,  and  laws,  interspersed  with 
topics  of  the  most  awful  and  universal  interest 
to  mankind.  In  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the 
volume,  the  subjects  are  not  treated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  conformable  to  modern  notions  of  system 
and  regularity.  Sometimes  matters  are  rather 
hinted  than  declared  ;  at  others,  the  reader  is 
left  to  deduce  for  himself  an  implied  conse¬ 
quence,  and  not  unfrequc  ntly  he  is  obliged  to 
collect  from  distant  situations,  and  arrange  the 
scattered  members  of  an  important  article  of 
faith,  the  true  form  and  dimensions  of  which  he 
can  only  comprehend  after  this  task  has  been 
diligently  performed.  It  is  quite  evident,  that 
the  skilful  execution  of  such  a  task,  demands 
the  critical  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which 
plain  Christians  are  incompetent.  AVe  do  not 
allude  to  that  branch  of  erudition  generally 
known  as  Biblical  criticism,  and  which,  along 
with  many  other  attainments,  demands  a  mi¬ 
nute  acquaintance  with  the  original  tongues : 
we  contemplate  that  lower  exercise  of  the  fac¬ 
ulties,  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  plan  of  a  large  work,  to  select  from  it  the 
particulars  which  his  purpose  requires,  and  so 
to  arrange  them  as  to  form  a  methodical  and  lu¬ 
cid  summary  of  its  contents.  Nor  if  every  man 
who  reads  the  Bible  were  adequate  to  such  a 
task,  would  there  be  any  reason  for  rerjuiring 
him  to  undertake  it :  as  well  might  we  impose 
on  the  theological  student  the  necessity  of  ma¬ 
king  his  own  concordance ;  or  expect  that  eve¬ 
ry  mathematician  should  compute  a  table  of 
logarithms  for  himself.  The  work  once  accom¬ 
plished  by  competent  hands,  remains  a  xtsum 
(f  MO  to  succeeding  generations,  and  imparts 
to  the  religious  community  which  adopts  it  uni¬ 
formity,  dignity,  and  strength. 

The  early  followers  of  the  Reformation  shar¬ 
ed  the  fate  of  the  first  professors  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  in  being  like  them  accused  of  holding  the 
most  impious  tenets,  of  leading  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  lives,  and  of  seeking  to  throw  off  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  old  establishments,  only  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  licentious 
courses  without  restraint.  One  of  the  earliest 
cares  of  the  Reformers  was,  to  refute,  if  not  to 
silence,  the  calumnious  misrepresentations  of 
their  adversaries,  by  laying  before  the  Christian 
world  expositions  of  the  points  in  which  they 
agreed,  as  well  as  of  those  in  which  they  differ¬ 
ed  from  the  Romish  Church.  The  earliest  of 
these  expositions,  consisting  of  seventeen  arti- 
cle.s,  was  agreed  upon  at  Sulzbach  in  1-VJ*J, 
and  is  known  as  the  .Articles  of  Torgau,  from 
having  been  delivered  by  Luther  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  at  that  place.  Next  in  order,  is  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  extension  of  the  Torgau  Articles. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Melanctbon,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Luther,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1530.  At  the  same 
time  were  presented  to  that  assembly  certain  ar- 
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tides  of  faith,  called  the  Tetrapolitan  Confes- i 
Sion,  from  the  pen  of  Martin  Bucer,  in  the ! 
names  of  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance, , 
Meiningen,  and  Lindau,  which  had  rejected  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  | 
had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Zuiiiglius.  The  j 
Articles  of  Srnalcalde,  composed  by  Luther,  fol- 1 
lowed  in  1531.  In  the  year  1536,  the  Helvetic  i 
Confession  was  drawn  up  at  Basle  by  Bullingar,  i 
Grynsus,  Bucer,  and  other  eminent  Protestant  i 
Divines;  was  enlarged  in  1566,  and  received 
by  all  the  Swiss  Churches,  that  of  Basle  only  j 
excepted  ;  the  clergy  of  which,  having  a  short ! 
time  previous  subscribed  a  confession  of  their  j 
own,  deemed  a  second  subscription  unnecessa-  j 
ry.  The  Saxon  and  Belgic  Confessions,  ap- 1 
peared  in  1551  and  1561,  respectively.  The 
former,  written  by  Melancthon,  was  agreed  up¬ 
on  in  a  Synod  held  at  Wittemburg,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  latter  em¬ 
bodies  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provin- 1 
ces,  and  was  cnnhrmed  in  1571  by  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands. 

These  are  the  principal  foreign  Protestant 
Confessions.  .Amongst  them  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  first 
rank,  whether  we  consider  its  authors,  the  time, 
the  solemn  occasion,  or  the  consequences  of  its 
publication.  By  displaying  to  the  world,  in  an 
authentic  form,  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers,  it  shamed  the  malevolence  of  their 
enemies,  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  their 
friends.  It  was  their  deed  of  incorporation  ;  it  I 
bound  them  together  by  the  talismanic  charity 
of  one  common  name — a  name  which  was  soon 
to  become  synonimous  throughout  the  world 
with  liberty,  religious  and  civil ;  a  name  asso¬ 
ciated  with  all  that  enlightens  the  understand¬ 
ing,  exalts  the  character  and  ameliorates  the 
heart — the  name  of  Protestants.  On  that  mem¬ 
orable  2.5th  of  June  was  raised  the  beacon-fire, 
whose  signal  repeated  from  province  to  province, 
and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  conveyed  far 
and  wide  ov9r  Europe  the  holy  light  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  Christianity. 

This  celebrated  formulary  opens  with  a  pre¬ 
face  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  which  sheds  a 
strong  light  upon  the  views,  the  wishes,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformers  at  that  time.  They  rest 
their  cause  upon  Scripture — they  calmly  appeal 
to  reason,  they  earnestly  express  their  anxious 
desire  for  Christian  unity  and  concord — they 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  peace,  ex¬ 
cept  their  consciences.  How  many  calamities 
might  have  been  averted  from  the  Christian 
world,  had  their  opponents  been  animated  hya 
similar  spirit;  had  they  been  wise  or  willing 
enough  to  understand,  that  antiquity,  so  far  from 
consecrating  abuses,  furnishes  an  additional  ar¬ 
gument  for  their  removal ;  and  that,  as  every 
human  institution  is  destined  to  suffer  from  the 
hand  of  time,  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  all  re¬ 
pairs  must  only  accelerate  its  downfall.  Should  > 
the  course  of  time  and  the  change  of  circiim-j 
Stances  ever  impose  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- ' 
land  the  necessity  of  reviewing  any  part  of  her  , 
system,  may  her  governors  wisely  profit  by  the 
salutary  warning  of  tliis  great  example!  i 

Of  all  these  confessions,  (that  of  Augsburg  I 
perhaps  excepted,)  it  maybe  remarked,  that! 
they  more  nearly  resemble  argumentative  trea-  i 
tises  than  plain  and  simple  enunciations  of  first' 
principles,  and  in  this  respect  fall  short  of  thei 
dignity  which  characterizes  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  Elngland.  In  those  we  recognize  the 
tone  and  air  of  a  mao  who  is  making  an  hum¬ 
ble  and  diffident  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  just 
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rights,  to  a  judge  whom  he  knows  to  be  preju- 1 
diced,  but  whom  he  wishes  to  conciliate,  and  ' 
fears  to  offend.  The  declaration  of  the  latter ' 
assumes  the  demeanor  of  legislative  authority,  | 
and  to  the  confidence  of  truth,  unites  the  calm 
consciousness  of  power. 

The  first  formulary  of  faith  published  in  this 
country,  after  the  separation  from  Rome  had  I 
been  effected  by  Henry  VIIL  appeared  in  1536, 1 
with  this  title — “  Articles  devised  by  the  Kinges 
Highnes  Majestie,  to  stablyshe  Christen  quiet- 
nes  and  unitie  amonge  us,  and  to  avoyde  con¬ 
tentious  opinions,  which  Articles  be  also  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  consent  and  determination  of  the  ho- 
lie  clergie  of  this  Realme.  Anno  MDXXXVI.” 
The  articles  were  first  printed  by  Burnet  in  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  from  a  MS.  in  the  j 
Cotton  Library,  under  the  title  of  “Articles! 
about  Religion  set  out  by  the  Convocation  and ! 
published  by  the  King’s  Authority.”  Thisco-{ 
py  differs  in  some  unimportant  particulars  from  I 
the  former,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  au¬ 
thentic;  record.  “  The  “  Institution  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Man”  appeared  in  1537,  and  the  “  Neces¬ 
sary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian 
Man,”  in  1540,  both  under  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  authority. 

Amongst  those  Fathers  of  our  Church,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  her  Articles,  were 
men  who  to  religious  fervour  and  genuine  piety 
united  a  large  share  of  worldly  sagacity.  Some  I 
of  them  had  been  long  familiar  with  courts,  had  j 
mingled  in  public  affairs  during  arduous  and ' 
critical  times,  and  in  their  own  fortunes  and  | 
persons  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  revolu-l 
tions  of  their  stormy  age.  Taught  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  they 
cautiously  abstained  from  intemperately  a.sseri- 
ing  (mints  unessential  or  obscure,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  their  pious  integrity  guarded  with 
scrupulous  care  every  im(>ortant  Article  of  Faith,  j 
Moderation  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  their  j 
character,  and  to  rear  their  Church  upon  a*  en-  j 
larged  a  basis  as  the  symmetry  of  its  structure  { 
would  admit,  formed  the  rational  and  worthy 
object  of  their  enlightened  labours. 

Such  are  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  she  justly  expects  that  all  who  join  in 
communion  with  her,  whether  they  be  lay  or 
clerical,  should  assent  to  their  leading  and  es¬ 
sential  doctrines.  But  the  obligations  which 
bind  the  laity  and  clergy  are  not  co-extensive. 
If  the  layman  do  not  find  in  the  Church  Arli- 
j  cles  anything  incompatible  with  any  matter  of 
'  faith,  by  him  esteemed  fundamental  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation,  he  can  have  no  just  jiretence 
I  for  breaking  Church  communion,  although  they  | 
I  may  contain  propositions  of  less  importance  to  j 
which  he  cannot  agree.  The  man  who  can  j 
bring  his  mind  to  refuse  joining  with  his  fellow  I 
man  in  the  worship  of  their  common  Creator,  | 
who  disdains  to  prefer  with  him  a  joint  claim  i 
to  the  benefits  of  their  common  redemption,  be-  { 
cause  their  sentiments  happen  not  to  coincide  | 
with  mathematical  exactness  on  such  (mints,  | 
for  instance,  as  the  Divine  decree.s,  or  the  effi- 1 
cacy  of  grace,  and  the  obscure  doctrines  w  hich  | 
are  rather  hinted  at  than  revealed  in  Scripture  :  | 
still  worse,  if  their  differences  of  opinion  con-i 
cern  bells,  and  books,  and  vestments,  and  ges-; 
tures ; — such  a  man  has  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
his  conduct.  To  the  laity  there  are  Articles  of, 
peace;  but  of  the  clergy  something  farther  is | 
required,  something  beyond  a  silent  acquics-{ 
cence.  Every  candidate  for  holy  orders  must 
subscribe  the  Articles  ex  animo,  and  accept 
them  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense, 
without  equivocation,  must  unfeignedly  assent 
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to  them,  as  conformable  througbout  to  the  Word 

of  God. - Itritish  Critic  4*  Quarterly  Thtol, 

Review. 
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PLAl.N  TIIKOLOGY.  NO.  IV. 

ATO.NEME.\T. 

The  extent  of  the  atonement  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  to  which  we  should  apply  our  minds. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  offering  made 
by  Jesus  Christ  u{>on  the  cross,  was  designed 
for  a  certain  definite  number,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  passed  by,  and  lefi  to  (>erish, 
without  any  regard  to  their  conduct.  That  in 
the  mercy  of  atonement  the  Almighty  did  nev¬ 
er  intend  to  benefit  any  except  this  eternally  se¬ 
lected  few  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  my  de¬ 
sign  to  take  notice  of  this  point  any  farther  than 
to  show  how  the  plain  letter  of  scripture  repre¬ 
sents  the  e.xtent  of  the  offering  of  Christ,  and 
how  such  scriptures  are  understood  by  the 
Church  to  which  we  belong.  The  Church  de¬ 
clares  in  her  Slst  article,  that  “  the  offering  of 
Christ  once  made,  is  that  ()crfect  redemption, 
propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  both  original  and  actual.”  In 
the  office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  Church 
declares  that  “  Christ  by  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered,  made  a  full,  {)erfect  and 
sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  for 
the  sinsof  the  whole  world.”  Without  noticing 
any  other  expressions,  it  must  be  plain  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of  the 
Church,  than  to  limit  the  application  of  Christ's 
merits.  As  his  offerjng  w  as  free  as  it  regarded 
himself,  so  was  it  free  as  it  regarded  the  choice 
of  all  who  should  hear  of  it.  The  view  here  ta¬ 
ken  is  sustained  by  the  A()ostle, — “  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sin.*,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.”  It  is 
declared,  “that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all,” — “  he  ta.sted  death  for  every  man.”  The 
invitation  of  his  grace  is,  “  Look  unto  me  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come,  and  whosoever  will  let  him 
come  and  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely.” 
“  The  bread  that  1  give,”  saith  Christ,  “  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  give  for  ihe  life  of  the  world,” 
not  for  the  life  of  a  definite  number.  He  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “  the  Saviour  of  all  men,”  but  how 
“  the  Saviour  of  all  men,”  if  he  hath  not  put  the 
means  of  salvation  within  the  reach  of  all  T  Per- 
ha()s  there  is  no  better  way  to  the  attainment  of  a 
satisfactory  understanding  of  this  subject  than  to 
consider  the  primary  object  of  atonement.  We 
have  seen  that  this  was  to  provide  against  the 
direful  con.ceqiiciices  of  the  fall.  I'liis  event  had 
overspread  the  whole  human  family  w  ith  misery. 
The  })ros()PCt  before  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam  was  that  of  alienation  from  God,  and  the 
agony  arising  from  his  displeasure.  The  offer¬ 
ing  of  Christ  was  to  relieve  the  world  from  this 
state  of  things.  If  then  the  offer  of  a  mediator 
did  not  extend  to  the  whole  race,  it  was  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  the  Fall. 
Was  it,  or  was  it  not  intended  for  this  purpose  ? 
Let  St.  Paul  answer  the  question.  “  As  by  the 
offence  of  one,  judgment  came  u()oii  all  men  to 
condemnation,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
the  free  eift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifica¬ 
tion  of  life.  Again  saith  the  same  a()ostle,  “  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.”  As  all  became  subject  to  death, 
and  were  exposed  to  everlasting  misery  by  the 
offence  of  Adam,  so  the  offer  of  life  and  salva¬ 
tion  made  u()on  that  memorable  occasion  was  to 
be  considered  as  presenting  means  of  life  to  as 


many  as  had  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  I 
Fall. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  would  never 
be  proposed  as  a  cure  which  was  known  to  be ; 
inapplicable  to  the  disease.  It  would  be  ditli> 
cult  to  assign  any  cause  for  the  partial  design  of| 
the  death  of  Christ,  unless  indeed,  it  be  that,  | 
which  represents  the  deity,  for  the  advancement  j 
of  his  glory,  more  capricious  than  any  human  | 
tyrant. 

That  our  offended  God,  in  the  provision  of' 
his  mercy,  felt  alike  for  all  his  rational  crea- 1 
tures,  and  designed  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  as  an  I 
offer  equally  made  to  them  all  is  a  most  power- i 
ful  argument,  for  the  exertions  of  every  one  to! 
seek  a  conformity  to  his  laws.  In  what  way  can  | 
we  possibly  move  the  impenitent,  the  careless, ; 
and  profane,  except  by  assuring  them,  that  if{ 
they  will  forsake  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  ap-  { 
ply  to  God  for  his  grace,  they  will  be  sure  of  his  I 
favor :  and  how  can  such  language  be  held  to  I 
any  one,  if  it  be  true  that  God  has  determined 
that  some  shall  not  be  benehtted  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  cross?  The  obvious  meaning  of  the 
sacred  volume  is,  that  all  who  will  strive  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  means  they  have,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  joys  of  their  Lord.  Deadly  as  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  fall,  and  numerous  as  are  all 
our  sins  in  consequence  of  that  degenerate  na¬ 
ture  which  we  inherit,  still  if  we  give  our  hearts' 
to  God — if  we  repent,  and  forsake  our  sins,  we ! 
have  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  shall  en¬ 
joy  his  favor. 

The  feelinffs  which  should  be  awakened  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  atonement,  will  be  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  notice  of  the  world.  Immediately 
after  the  story  of  our  Father’s  sin,  even  while 
his  God  is  uttering  the  sentence  of  his  displeas¬ 
ure,  we  hear  the  intimation  of  a  gracious  deliv¬ 
erance,  in  the  promise  of  that  seed  of  the  wo¬ 
man  who  was  to  bruise  the  serjient’s  head.  This 
faint  allusion  found  accumulating  strength  and 
plainness  in  the  advancing  ages  of  the  world. 
The  ark  that  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
great  deep,  served  to  typify  the  ark  of  spiritual 
strength  and  safety  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  Abra¬ 
ham  it  was  declared  that  in  his  seed  should  the 
earth  be  blessed,  then  truly  did  Abraham  see 
the  day  of  Christ  and  was  glad.  The  contem¬ 
plated  sacrifice  of  Isaac  shadowed  forth  the  of¬ 
fering  of  that  Lamb  provided  by  infinite  mercy. 
In  the  advancing  history  of  the  |>eculiar  people, 
we  perceive  the  increasing  brightness  of  the 
light  of  grace,  and  feel  additional  interest  in  the 
grandeur  and  holiness  of  its  disclosuies.  In 
Moses  we  see  our  Lord  in  many  important  acts, 
but  in  none  more  plainly  than  in  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  which  the  leader  of  Israel  directed  to  be 
slain.  In  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
victim,  we  behold  the  retirement,  the  devotions 
and  preparations  of  Christ.  There  is  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  sheltering  all  who  apply  for  it  from  the 
destroying  angel  of  the  second  death.  That  an¬ 
cient  Lamb  was  to  be  "  without  spot  or  blem¬ 
ish,” — appropriate  type  of  him  in  whom  no  fault 
was  found,  though  *'  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter.”  To  the  believer  it  must  always  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  trace  the  developement  of  that  plan 
through  which  he  looks  for  everlasting  peace. 
It  cannot  fail  to  enkindle  desires  fur  a  pure  and 
holy  life  to  reflect  upon  the  innocence  of  him 
who  died  for  his  redemption — urithout  spot  or 
bUmish.  Among  all  the  opprobrious  language 
of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  no  imputation  is  cast 
upon  the  moral  purity  of  our  Saviour. 

Those  who  would  have  their  feelings  warmed 
towards  the  aathor  of  eternal  life,  sbodd  not  on- 
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ly  examine  the  history  of  that  peculiar  people  ,  BISIIOP  HEBER  AT  HODNET. 
through  whom  Messiah  was  to  come,  but  con-  There  was  in  the  parish  an  old  man  who  had 
template  the  growing  plainness  of  the  prophe- ;  been  a  notorious  poacher  in  his  youth,  and 
cies  as  they  came  down  towards  the  time  when  through  the  combined  influence  of  his  irregular 
the  light  himself  was  to  shine.  There  is  so  |  mmle  of  life,  drunken  habits,  and  depraved  as- 
much  to  interest  and  improve  the  heart  in  what '  sociates,  had  settled  down  into  an  irreligious 
the  prophets  have  uttered,  that  they  cannot  be  ,  old  age.  He  was  a  widower,  had  survived  his 
read  without  producing  those  emotions  which  |  children,  shunned  all  society,  and  was  rarely 
every  devoutsoul  would  desire  to  cherish.  When  |  seen  abroad.  The  sole  inmate  of  his  lonely 
we  duly  consider  the  tender  and  impassioned  ,  cottage  was  a  little  grandchild,  in  whom  were 
language  of  Isaiah,  we  seem  to  be  standing  at  |  Inmnd  up  all  the  sympathies  of  his  rugged  na 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  witnessing  the  anguish  of  ture,  and  on  whom  he  lavished  the  warmest  ca 
that  ”  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  resses. 

grief.  And  how  is  it  possible  not  to  experi-  considered  an  unaccountable  depar 

ence  the  mingled  feelings  of  penitence  and  grat-  tufc  from  his  usual  line  of  conduct,  when  he 
itude  while  we  witness  the  proof,  that  ”  he  hath  I  permitted  little  Philip  io  attend  the  Rector’s 

borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows- that  i  school.  ‘  Why  not  ”  was  the  old  man’s  reply 
he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  | «  d’ye  think  I  wish  Phil  to  be  as  bad  as  myself 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.”  j  !>„,  black  enough,  God  knows !’ 

Follow  the  prophecies  into  the  Gospel,  and  u  i  -n  j  c  i 

•II  u  J  r. II.  r..i«;ii.>.i  1  he  old  man  was  taken  ill  and  confined  to 

you  will  see  how  wonderfully  they  were  lulhlled  i , . _  , 

?n.he.<,rkof.,«cili«iou.  We  m.,  therefore  He  un.ble  .o 

Uke  up  here  the  l.nju.ee  of  the  B.pt,.t,  anj  »»  » 

•I  D  1.  1 1  .u  I  ,i,.,i.  ......  o"® »  there  was  every  probability  that  his 

say  •' Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  I ,  -  y  .  . 

•'  Illness  might  be  of  long  continuance.  A  neigh 

e  sin  o  ®  -J  i,„-_-,i I  l>our  suggested  that  his  little  grandson  should 

Tht,  great  truth  of  atouement  ta  j  , ,,  „ij|  ,„j 

ua  m  the  moat  .mpreaa,.e  mauuer  b,  the  ord..|^^^^  J 

nances  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  he  two  sa-  ....  ,  .  H  . . 

.  ,  ,  I  U-.  .L  J  a  terest ;  till  at  length  his  little  grandchild  became 

craments  not  onlycxhibit  the  doctrine,  butthey  .  ’  ,.  *'.  .  .u  r  .  i 

..  . , .  J.  1  .  a-  .  I  the  means  of  fanning  into  a  flame  the  faint  spark 

move  the  considerate  mind  to  devout  anections.  .  i;  „  f  "  .  •  .  .  j  • 

,  ,  .  •  J  I  fi-  kT  I  (Of  religious  feeling  which  yet  lingered  in  the 

In  baptism  we  are  reminded  of  ni5  sufferings  who °  J  b 

...  .....  .  1  .  „  I  old  man  s  breast. 

“  shed  out  of  his  side  both  water  and  blood, 

while  he  promised  ihe  grace  which  should  ena-  ^  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Ileber  should 
ble  his  followers  ”  to  die  from  sin  and  rise  again  ’  *^®  gor’vl  work  which  it  pleased 

unto  righteousness.”  In  the  holy  supper,  we  '  Providence  youthful  innocence  should  begin 
not  only  see  the  symbols  which  were  appointed  rriatured  piety  was  to  carry  on^  and  complett 
by  the  divine  institutor  himself — but  we  behold  '  "  ***  no  ordinary  spectacle.  I  he  old  man  lay 

him  through  faith,  yielding  “up  his  soul  by  i  up«'‘ ‘“s  a  of near  the 

death  upon  the  cross  for  our  salvation.”  There  j  Irellised  window.  Ills  features  were  naturally 
we  are  told,  that  "to  the  end  that  we  should  !  ®nd  coarse;  and  the  marked  lines  of  his 
always  remember  the  exceeding  great  love  of  i  ®onntenance  were  distinctly  developed  by  the 
our  master  and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  thus '  **'’n"g  light  which  fell  upon  them.  Aged  and 
dyingforus,andtheinnumerable  benefits  which,  "a*'.  ^®®nied  fully  alive  to 

by  his  precious  blood-shedding  he  hath  obtain- 1 «  hat  was  passing  around  him  ;  and  I  had  leisure 
ed  for  us,  he  hath  instituted  and  ordained  holyj^”  the  searching  of  his  eye  as  he  gazed, 

mysteries.”  The  great  object  of  these  is  not'^^dh  the  most  intense  anxiety,  on  his  spiritual 
only  to  promote  "our  great  and  endless  com- 1 weighed  every  word  that  fell 
fort,  but  also  to  incline  us  "  to  give  him  contin-  hini.  The  simplicity  in  which  Heber 

ual  thanks,”  and  to  show  our  gratitude  by  "  sub-  clothed  every  idea  the  facility  with  which  he 
mitting  ourselves  wholly  to  his  holy  will  and  descended  to  the  level  of  the  old  man  s  compre 
pleasure,  and  by  "  studying  to  serve  him  in  true  hension  the  earnestness  with  which  he  strove 
holiness  ’  ”  ^  misunderstood — and  the  manner  in 

It  is  therefore  the  grand  design  of  the  doctrine  "bich,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  voice  twcasional 
of  atonement,  not  only  to  provide  for  our  ever-  faltered  as  he  touched  on  some  thrillnig  ^>i|ts 
lasting  peace,  but  to  excite  us  to  those  holy  af-  of  our  faith,  struck  me  forcibly  ;  while  Philip 
fections,  and  that  purity  of  life,  which  the  au-  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  his  hand 
thor  of  our  faith  displayed.  If  we  contemplate  ‘ocked  in  his  grandfather  s,  his  bright  blue  eyes 
this  subject  either  as  rational  or  grateful  beings,  dimmed  with  tears  as  he  looked  sadly  and  am 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  improved  in  life  and  iously  from  one  face  to  another  evidently  aware 
temper.  How  can  we  ever  reflect  without  pun-  *bat  some  misfortune  awaited  him,  though  un 
gent  sorrow,  that  to  take  away  the  curse  of  a  conscious  to  what  extent, 
violated  law — to  savd  us  from  the  bolts  of  divine  !  The  old  man  died — died  in  a  state  of  mind 
justice,  a  lioly  and  innocent  being  shed  his  blood,  so  calm,  so  subdued,  so  penitent  and  resigned. 
Should  we  not  be  deeply  penitent  for  those  sins  '  that  I  feel  myself  cheered  in  my  labors,’  said 
which  caused  his  sufferings.^ — Should  we  not  j  Heber,  ‘  whenever  I  reflect  upon  it,’  Heber 
be  continually  praying  for  that  grace  which  '  himself  officiated  at  the  funeral.  I  shall  never 
must  renew  and  sanctify  our  corrupt  nature  ?!  forget,  I  never  wish  to  forget — if  I  were  cast  to- 
Should  we  not  be  continually  contemplating  the )  morrow  on  a  desert  island,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
I  stream  that  falls  from  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  asi  things  I  should  care  to  remember  of  the  world 
the  blood  of  him  who  "  is  chiefest  among  ten  |  I  had  left  behind  me — the  air,  the  manner,  the 
thousands — the  one  altogether  lovely  ?”  And  j  look,  the  expression  of  hope,  and  holy  joy,  and 
as  we  hear  our  Lord  pronouncing  a  completion  ■  stedfast  confidence,  which  lit  up  his  noble  coun 
of  the  prophecies,  and  an  answer  to  the  types  of  tenance,  as  he  pronounced  this  passage  of  our 
the  law,  in  his  memorable  words.  It  is  magnificent  ritual — ‘O  Father,  raise  us  from 

— should  not  our  prayer  to  the  end  be,  cleanse !  the  death  of  sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness, 
my  soul,  O  Jesus!  by  the  merits  of  that  blood,  that  when  we  shall  depart  this  life  we  may  rest 
that  I  may  enter  into  life !  in  thee,  as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth.’ 

G.  M.  — Lefufon  Ckristiass  Obstrvtr. 
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MU. IKVING  ON  KLECTION  AND 8LAVEKV.  (make  the  Prince  of  Peace  the  minister  of  op- 1  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  rendered  com- 
It  has  recently  l)een  maintained  by  a  clergy- 1  pfcssion  and  avarice  ;  and  this  too  from  one  i  plete  in  the  Lord’s  seal.— Cyiiriaw,  liiskop  of 
man  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  that  slavery  is  the  stand-  ■  charges  upon  his  fellow-C  hristians,  in  no  Carthagtf  hpis.  ad  Jubianum,  a.  p.  -ofi. 
ing  type  of  election  and  the  ordinance  of  Ciod  '  measured  terms,  an  indulgence  in  self-lote,  Luri/.  Are  you  ignorant  that  this  is  the  cus* 
^Q|.  unto  the  church  subjection,  and  ^  covetousness,  want  of  natural  atlection,  fierce-  tom  of  the  churches,  that  hands  are  afterwards 

therefore  he  infers  that  the  emancipation  of  of  what  is  good,  treachery,  headi-  laid  on  the  baptized,  and  thus  the  Holy  Spirit  is 

slaves  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  insurrec- '  high-mindedness,  love  of  pleasure,  and  invoked  1  Do  you  demand  where  it  is  written  1 
tionary  wilfulness.  One  of  the  articles  of  our '  niere  formalities  of  godliness!  We  had  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (viii.  14.)  Al- 
church  declares  that  “  for  curious  and  carnal  imagined  that  these  several  forms  of  human  de-  though  there  were  no  authority  of  Scripture  for 
jiersoiis,  lacking  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  I  pra^ity  were  characteristic  of  the  slavery  sys-  it,  yet  the  consent  of  the  world  in  this  matter 
before  their  eyes  the  sentence  ol  ^  tern  itself ,  w  hich,  by  its  violation  of  the  Lfivine  should  be  considered  ecjual  to  a  command. 

God’s  predestination,  is  a  most  dangerous  down- 1  dtrectly  opposes  the  love  of  our  neighbour  Orth.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  it  is  the  custom 
fall,”  whereby  some’areled  to  wretchlessnessof  j  as  ourselves,  disinterestedness,  brotherly  kind-  of  the  churches  for  the  Bishop  to  go  out  to  those 
life* and  others  to  desperation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  i  "^as,  just  dealing,  mildness,  mercy,  and  the  who  have  been  baptized  by  the  presbyters  and 
Irving  must  be  one  of  those  curious  persons  for  spirit  and  power  of  godliness.  Yet  we  are  now  deacons  in  the  remote  and  smaller  cities,  and  to 

whom  the  caution  of  our  seventeenth  article  was  ‘aught  that  such  as  would  abolish  slavery  are  lay  hands  on  them  for  the  invoking  of  the 

intended.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  themselves  the  sons  of  violence,  acting  on  rev-  Holy  Spirit. — iSt.  Jerosn  Adv.  Lucif.  a.  d.  370. 

late  work  on  the  Last  Days. _  olutionary  principles  ;  and  anti-social  conspira-  He  (St.  Paul)  joins  the  imposition  of  hands 

“  1  believe,  in  like  manner,  that  the  relation  tors,  leagued  together  against  the  sanctuary  and  with  baptism. — But  the  children  of  believers, 
between  master  and  servant  doth  in  like  man-  the  throne  !  There  is  no  occasion  to  analyze,  since  they  were  adopted  from  the  womb,  and 

iier  shadow  forth  the  lordship  ofChrist  over  the 'point  by  point,  reasoning  which,  propitiously  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  church  by  the 
creatures.  For,  taking  this  relationship  in  its '  ^or  the  Negro  cause,  confutes  it.self;  and  as-  right  of  promise,  were  baptized  while  they 
general  aspect,  and  not  as  it  is  in  those  coun-l  suntes,  in  the  hands  of  their  accuser,  the  char-  were  yet  infants.  The  period  of  infancy  being 
tries  where  Christianity  hath  redeemed  it ;  take  |  ®®ter  of  a  defence.  passed,  after  they  had  been  initiated  in  the 

the  master  and  proprietor  of  a  large  household,  I  "  |  j  faith,  they  oiler^  themselves  for  instruction. 


tries  where  Christianity  hath  redeemed  it ;  take  |  ®®ter  of  a  defence.  passed,  after  they  had  been  initiated  in  the 

the  master  and  proprietor  of  a  large  household,  "  |  j  faith,  they  oiler^  themselves  for  instruction, 

who  have  been  bought  with  his  money — for  ex-  REVIEW .  which,  in  them,  was  posterior  to  baptism.  But 

ample,  Abraham— and  what  have  you  but  a  ForiheEpitcop*!  Watcliman.  the  other  sign(8ymboluin)was  also  added,  to  wit, 

multitude  of  souls  brought  into  subjection  unto  .  „  ,  ,  r  t,  the  imposition  of  hands.  This  one  place  (Heb. 

one  soul,  notwithstanding  their  natural  liberty  nTr}.  **  '  abundantly  proves  the  origin  of  this 

and  equality?  He  hath  power  over  them  to  ,  ceremony  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Apostles ; 

life  and  death;  they  eat  of  his  bread  ;  their  la-  This  tract  is  peculiarly  acceptable  at  the  which,  nevertheless,  was  afterwards  abused 
hour  IS  his,  their  gains  are  his :  all  that  are  bas  abated  on  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  ;  as  the  world 

born  in  the  house  are  his.  At  such  a  picture  |be  part  of  other  denominations  of  Christians,  almost  always  degenerates  from  the  best  insti- 
infidelity  writhes  in  rage  ;  but  not  so  a  wise  re-  examine  the  ancient  records  of  Church  gov-  tutions  into  corruptions.  Let  us  know,  there- 
tlecting'man,  who  hath  reverence  for  the  ordi-  ernment,  worship,  discipline,  ifcc.,  and  espe-  fo^e^  that  it  was  instituted  by  its  first  authors, 
nanceofGod;  not  so  an  enlightened  Christian,  cially  to  inquire  for  the  paths  of  the  Apwtolic  ihat  it  might  be  a  common  right  of  prayer, 
who  can  study  and  understand  the  typical  char-  ‘tmes.  Some  valuable  hints,  to  direct  the  in-  Wherefore,  the  institution  ought  still  to  be  re- 
acter  of  all  things.  Our  Evangelical  Christians  be  found  in  this  plain  account  of  taiiied  in  its  purity:  But  the  superstition  is  to 

do  take  as  great  offence  at  this  as  the  infidels  Lo.nfirmation,  in  vvhich  the  author  shows  Uie  corrected.— tVi/rin’s  Comment,  on  the  Ey. 
themselves,  but  it  is  their  ignorance,  which  I  V  ^  ~  ” 

am  now  seeking  to  enlighten.  I  say,  then,  that  ^^^^ele^ted  to  imlS  fhTsXct  •  '^hc  writer  then  proceeds,  in  a  strain  of  prac- 

such  a  family  and  household— in  which  are  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doc-  *  ‘be  nature 

vessels  to  honour  and  vessel  to  dishonour  some  o/ CArfs/.  Ictus  goon  unto  perfection  ;  l»eneflts  of  this  Holy  Rite  ;  and  every  per- 
standing  in  the  favour  of  their  master  and  some  foundation  of  repentance  I'rcparing,  or  who  ought  to  prepare 

obnoxious  to  his  punishment,  elect  ones  and  f^om  Lad  marks  and'' of  faith  tos^ards  aod,of  himself  for  its  reception,  may  derive  from  his 
reprobateones  some  adopted  into  sonship  some  ^loctrine  of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  apP^als  to  the  conscience,  both  edification  and 
freed  men,  and  some  bondsmen,  under  the  lash  a„rf  o/  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  i^e^P  reflection. 

IS  the  type,  the  standing  type,  over  all  the  .f.-nni  iudirment _ Heb  vi  1  Fora  short  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  we 

world  of  Cl„is.  .he  Lord  both  of  ,he  eleCion  Irl  of  ^rr.-  O"'!  ^ 

and  the  reprobation,  having  bought  them  all  ,  I  j  L<  ■  i  i  •  j  .i  n 'n  r  i  i-  .u  .  .  u-  u 

with  the  price  of  hie  o«n  precioot  blood,  end  ?»  f"'  "7,'  Vhereesorie  for  behe.mg  the  r.le,.o»h,ch 

nooriehino  them  .11  with  his  own  boonlrful  pro-  Tu  fVrr  oeri  we  give  ihe  name  of  Confirmwion  to  te  ... 

vidence-  vetiiot  hindered  bv  this  lenerositv  '‘'Jf  r/own,  prnprrf  Aposlolic  ii.slilulio...  will  .p|wM,  from  ihe  fol- 

f  A'  ,ri  ?•  ^  them,  that  they  might  receive  the  IIulu  lowing  inquiry  into  its  origin.  In  the  Gth 

from  making  distinctions,  and  adopting  some  •>,,  .  ) -r.  ,  i  ^  r  n  r  f-\  T  ■  .i  .  .u  it  u  o.  d  i 

I...0  .he  liberty  of  »n.,  Icing  other,  under  ““'■  (fer  ^  ffl  he  Ch.picr  ol  the  Lpistle  to.he  Hebrews,  St.  P.u 

.  .  s  f  la  ”  hum;  only  they  mere  baptized  in  the  name  of  er.uiiierates  ‘  repentance  from  dead  works, and 

Tlt^foSne  oLrvaiions  on  U.e  above  extract  are  f  V*"’’  God  the  doctrines  of  baptisms, 

from  the  Chrisdan  Observer :  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  (Jhost. —  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  of  resurrection  of  the 

“  We  have  read,  and  expect  to  read,  many  Acts  viii.  14 — 17.  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment,”  as  constituting 

elaborate  defences  of  slavery ;  and  when  they  Preliminary  to  the  Address,  the  writer  has  the  "  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.” 
proceed  from  writers  deeply  interested  in  the  ‘hen  made  the  following  apposite  quotations,  in  The  laying  on  of  hands  then  was  a  rite  admin- 
validity  of  their  statements,  either  from  possess-  reference  to  Confirmation  :  istend  after  baptism;  and  as  it  stands  among 

ing  colonial  property,  or  from  connexion  with  “After  baptism  is  the  laying  on  of  hands;  by  ‘b®  fundameuul  princijiles,  or  elements  of  reb- 
families  holding  such  estates;  or  from  persons  blessing  and  prayer,  inviting  the  Holy  Spirit,  g'®"*  *t  must  be  something  in  which  all  chris- 
bountifully  remunerated  for  every  sheet  they  who  graciously  descends  from  the  Father  upon  t‘*tt'®  much  concerned,  a.*  they  are  in 

can  contrive  to  sully,  in  its  way  to  the  mercena-  the  bodies  cleansed  and  blessed  by  baptism. —  repentance,  faith,  baptism,  resurrection  from 
ry  press ;  or  from  individuals  who  are  enjoined  Tertullian  de  liaptisrno,  a.  d.  197.  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment, 

to  support  a  bad  system,  because  it  may  be  in-  Therefore,  because  they  (the  Samaritans)  "  ‘he  8tli  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
terwoven  with  the  credit  and  collateral  schemes  had  received  legitimate  ecclesiastical  baptism,  Apostles,  we  find  an  instance  ol  the  administra- 
of  a  religious  constitution  ;  or,  lastly,  from  well-  it  was  unnecessary  to  baptize  them  again;  lion  of  this  rite;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
meaning  ajiologists,  unavoidably — if  such  a  case  only  that  which  was  wanting  was  performed  related  sufficiently  evinces  it  to  have  been 
be  supposable— ignorant  of  their  subject,  and  by  Peter  and  John,  that  prayer  being  made  for  ordinary  occurrence.  W’hen  intelligence 
of  their  own  participation  in  other  men’s  sins  ;  them,  and  hands  imposed,  the  Holy  Spirit  reached  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  through 
in  all  these  examples,  the  cause  is  as  obvious  as  might  be  invoked  and  poured  out  upon  them,  ‘b®  preaching  of  Philip,  Samaria  had  received 
the  effect.  But  what  must  we  say  to  a  herald  Which  is  now  done  among  us,  that  they  who  ‘b®  word  of  God,  and  many  had  been  baptized 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  devoting  h.mseir  to  the  are  baptized  in  the  church  should  be  presented  *oto  the  Christian  faith,  they  sent  down  Peter 
compilation  of  such  idle  sophistry,  and  such  ac-  to  those  who  are  set  over  the  church,  and  by  ^"d  John,  who  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on 
tual  perversion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  almost  to  our  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  might  received  the  Holy  (shost  . 


into  the  liberty  of  sons,  leaving  others  under 
the  bondage  of  slaves.” 

Tile  following  observations  on  tlie  above  extract  are 


from  the  Christian  Observer  : 
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"  In  the  19ih  Chapter  of  the  Acu,  we  hate  * 
another  instance  of  confirmation  administered 
after  baptism,  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  disci¬ 
ples  ;  on  whom,  when  St.  Paul  laid  his  hands, 
tht  Holy  Ghost  came ;  and  they  spake  with 
tongues,  and  prophesied. 

"  Now,  is  It  not  evident  from  the  narrative 
of  these  transactions,  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  was  a  rite  connected  with  baptism,  and 
the  communication  of  spiritual  gifts  ;  and  does 
It  not  appear,  from  the  incidental  manner  in 
which  they  are  related,  that  it  was  a  customary 
practice  with  the  Apostles  to  lay  their  hands, 
with  prayer,  on  those  who  had  been  baptized 
into  the  Church  T 

“  That  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  often,  and  perhaps  generally  conferred  in 
that  early  age,  we  readily  admit;  but  that  the 
whole  church  at  Samaria  were  endowed  with 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  is  scarcely  a 
reasonable  supposition.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
converts  were  women,  on  whom  such  powers 
were  not  often  conferred,  because  they  needed 
them  not ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  all  the  male 
converts  were  destined  to  become  evangelists,  ; 
on  w  hich  supposition  only  can  we  presume  that 
they  were  enabled  to  speak  with  tongues  and 
to  prophesy.  That  the  rite  did  not  cease  with 
the  Apostles  is  evident  from  the  passages  I  have 
produced  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Cy-| 
prian  and  Jerom ;  and  Calvin  himself,  you  will  | 
observe,  strenuously  maintains,  that  it  was  in- 1 
stituted  by  the  Apostles.”  | 

With  the  above  we  are  compelled  to  close ; 
for  the  present,  with  tue  design,  however,  of  re-  i 
Burning  our  pen,  and  more  fully  examining  some 
of  the  points,  by.  further  illustrations  from  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  The  Tract  is  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  to  whose 
benefit  the  avails  of  it  will  be  applied  ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  sugesst  the  propriety  of  placing 
It  in  the  hands  of  the  catechumens,  to  open  for 
them  the  way  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
|>er  qualifications  for  Confirmation,  that  they 
may  act  wisely,  understanding  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is. 

\To  he  eonlinued.] 

Doctrn. 

For  the  Epiecopal  tVatchmas. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

If  the  world’s  intercourse  hath  wearied  thee, 

Turn  hither.  It  perchance  doth  disaipate 
Thy  wealth  of  thought,  and  but  with  husks  repay 
.  The  prodigality — This  quiet  spot, 

.Silent,  yet  peopled  well,  shall  give  thee  rest. 

And  eloquent  communion.  Thou  may 'at  talk 
Even  with  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  times, 

Undaunted  and  undattering.— la  thy  mind 
In  thraldom  held  by  trifles  of  an  hour  * 

Sages  and  auna  of  Science  shall  instruct 
And  sublimate  thy  soul,  until  it  soar 
Aliove  the  elements  and  acorn  the  earth 
As  a  scarce- visible  speck. 

Doth  thy  heart  bleed  ? 

And  is  there  none  to  heal No  comforter 
Turn  to  the  mighty  dead.  They  shall  unlock 
Full  springs  of  sympathy,  and  with  cool  hands 
C'omprcss  thy  fever’d  brow.  The  poet’s  sigh 
Shall  steal  through  distant  ages  o’er  thy  soul 
Like  that  soft  harp  which  sooth’d  the  ear  of  Sanl. 

The  conquer’d  hero,  and  the  musing  king 
Reft  of  his  sceptre,  shall  admonish  thee 
How  Hope  hath  dealt  with  roan,  and  bow  his  pride 
May  throw  the  gauntlet  to  adversity. 

The  martyr  shall  unfold  a  map  of  woes. 


Till  thou  in  pity  for  his  pangs  sbalt  merge 
All  memory  of  thy  own. 

Perchance  the  goad 

Of  thankless  labour,  or  of  ceaseless  care 
Veseth  thy  spirit.  IXxh  the  thorn  press  deep 
Upon  the  naked  nerve.’  Shut,  shut  thy  door, 
And  mark  how  fast  yon  grave  aud  glorious  shades 
Rise  up  and  gather  round  thee.  Plato’s  brow 
Mingleth  reproof  with  its  benignity 
That  trifles  thus  should  move  thA, — Seneca 
Spreads  to  thine  eye  his  wisely-tressur’d  page. 
While  Socrates,  with  armour  half  divine, 

Doth  gird  thy  drooping  spirit. 

,  But  bath  Earth 
Reveal’d  her  fickleness,  her  poverty.’ 

H.ath  Heaven  unveil’d  thine  own  infirmity. 

And  the  dark  spots  that  shadow  all  we  call 
Perfection  here  ’  Haste  to  the  book  of  God  ! 
Yea,  come  to  Jesus  1  Author  of  thy  Faith. 

And  Finisher, — doubt  not  his  words  shall  be 
A  tree  of  life  onto  thy  fainting  soul 
Till  thou  shalt  be  a  student  of  the  skies,- 
In  knowledge  tireless,  and  by  sin  unstain’d. 

I{ar{forJ,  Tuesday,  June  Irf,  18 JO. 


iiltscrllcinv. 

The  following  narrative  of  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Bishop  lleber  and  Swaamee  Narain,  a 
Hindoo  reformer,  is  no  less  amusing  than  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  usages  of  central  India.  The 
Bishop  had  heard  of  him  before  his  arrival  in 
Guzerat,  and  was  listening  to  an  account  of  him 
from  an  English  resident,  when  a  party  arrived 
at  his  tent,  and  announced,  “  Pundit  Swaamee 
Narain  sends  his  salaam,”  and  begging  permis¬ 
sion  to  wait  on  the  Bishop,  which  was  granted. 

About  eleven  o’clock  I  had  the  expected 
visit  from  Swaamee  Narain,  to  iny  interview 
with  whom,  I  had  looked  forward  with  an  anx¬ 
iety  and  eagerness  which,  if  he  had  known  it, 
would  perhaps  have  flattered  him.  He  came  in 
a  somewhat  ditfereut  style  from  all  which  I  ex¬ 
pected,  having  with  him  near  two  hundred 
horsemen,  mostly  well  armed  with  matchlocks 
and  swords,  and  several  of  them  with  coats  of 
mail  and  spears.  Besides  them  he  had  a  large 
rabble  on  foot,  with  bows  and  arrows ;  and  when 
I  considered  that  I  had  myself  an  escort  of  more 
than  oO  horse,  and  50  muskets  and  bayonets,  1 
could  nut  help  smiling,  though  niy  sensations 
were  in  some  degree  painful  and  humiliating, 
at  the  idea  of  two  religious  teachers  meeting  at 
the  head  of  little  armies,  and  filling  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  their  interview,  with  the 
rattling  of  quivers,  the  clash  of  shields,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  war-borse.  Had  our  troops  been 
opposed  to  each  other,  mine,  though  less  nu¬ 
merous,  would  have  been  doubtless  far  more  ef¬ 
fective,  from  the  superiority  of  arms  and  disci¬ 
pline.  But,  in  moral  grandeur,  what  a  difler- 
ence  was  there  between  his  troop  and  mine ! 
Mine  neither  knew  me,  nor  cared  for  me ;  they 
escorted  me  faithfully,  and  would  have  defend¬ 
ed  me  bravely,  because  they  were  ordered  by 
their  superiors  to  do  so,  and  as  they  would  have 
done  for  any  other  stranger  of  sufficient  worldly 
rank  to  make  such  an  attendance  usual.  The 
guards  of  Swaamee  Narain  were  his  own  disci¬ 
ples  and  enthusiastic  admirers ;  men  who  had 
voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  lessons ;  who 
now  took  a  pride  in  doing  him  honor,  and  who 
would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood, 
rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to  be 
roughly  handled.” 

The  holy  man  was  a  middle-sized,  thin,  and 
plain-looking  person,  of  middle  age,  with  a  mild 
and  diffident  expression  of  countenance,  but 


indicative  of  no  extraordinary  talent.  After  he 
had  been  sealed,  the  leaders  of  his  escort  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  placed  their  hands  under  the  feet 
of  their  spiritual  guide,  and  then  pressed  them 
reverently  on  their  foreheads,  before  they  took 
their  seals.  The  Bishop  was  not  remarkably 
well  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  interview, 
as  Swaamee’s  advances  towards  religious  truth 
proved  far  less  than  he  had  anticipated.  To 
an  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  Bombay,  the 
pundit  replied,  that  his  life  was  one  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  leisure,  that  he  had  5()(M)  disciples  now  at¬ 
tending  on  his  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
Villages,  and  nearly  5U,(IUU  in  different  parts  of 
Guzerat. 

CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  chanced  to  us  one  fine  morning  in  June, 
to  find  ourselves  some  si.xscore  miles  from  the 
distractions  of  this  overwhelming  metropolis,  in 
one  of  the  most  sequestered  and  romantic  villa¬ 
ges  which  adorn  our  beloved  island.  The 
scenery  of  that  far-famed  vicinity,  its  rich  woods 
and  glades,  its  craggy  rocks  and  undulating  hills, 
its  meandering  river  and  its  splendid  ocean- 
prospect,  we  leave  to  tourists,  whose  pens  have 
not  been  infertile  upon  them.  The  early  bell 
ushered  in  the  day  of  sacred  rest;  and  in  this 
retired  village  we  found  we  had  alighted  upon 
one  of  those  spots,  richly  scattered,  we  trust,  in 
our  rural  hamlets,  where  the  blessed  effects  of 
pastoral  residence,  and  pastoral  affection  and 
piety,  are  truly  felt,  and  to  which  gladly  would 
we  conduct  those  of  our  sceptical  dissenting 
brethren  who  can  doubt  whether  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  establishment,  well  planned  and  well  admin¬ 
istered,  is  a  blessing  to  a  nation.  We  heard  of 
no  secession,  no  meeting-house,  no  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  ;  but  we  found  a  parochial  temple  w  ell  fill¬ 
ed  with  attentive  and  earnest  worshippers,  who 
neither  frolicked  as  they  entered,  nor  conversed 
as  with  thoughtful  air  they  quitted  the  sacred  ed¬ 
ifice:  we  found  a  pious  and  zealous  clergyman, 
with  enough  of  Cambrian  blood  in  his  veins  to 
give  eloquence  to  the  pathos  which  flowed  from 
a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  man  :  we  found 
also  in  this  retired  spot  a  Sunday  school,  an  In¬ 
fant  school,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  Bible,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Tract,  and  Jew-conversion  societies, 
we  heard  of  a  weekly  evening  lecture,  during 
which,  as  wc  need  not  say  on  the  Sunday,  the 
village  shop  (there  is  but  one)  and  public-house 
are  closed  ,  and  we  found  other  neighboring  pi¬ 
ous  clergymen  imitating  the  zeal  of  their  apos¬ 
tolical  friend,  and  diffusing  for  miles  around  the 
benefits  of  benevolent  institutions  and  missiona¬ 
ry  readings  and  exertions.  The  pious  and  in¬ 
defatigable  prelate  who  presic^ed  over  the  dio¬ 
cese,  had  recently  paid  a  Sunday  visit  to  the 
parish,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  his  see;  and  his  conversation,  his 
deportment,  and  the  edifying  sermon  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  had  left  behind  an 
impression  which  proves  how  much  benefit  our 
revered  prelates  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
effect,  by  those  zealous,  and,  as  some  may  think, 
extra-official  exertions,  which  add  new  but  ap¬ 
propriate  radiance  to  the  mitre.  Nor  was  the 
satisfaction  otherwise  than  reciprocal ;  for  while 
the  humblest  villager  found  an  echo  in  his  bo¬ 
som  to  the  accents  which  had  delighted  a  court, 
or  enkindled  the  pious  charitable  zeal  of  crowd¬ 
ed  metropolitan  auditories,  the  right  reverend 
prelate  could  not,  on  his  part,  but  express  his 
gratification  at  witnessing  so  interesting  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  well-order^  country  village  ;  in 
which  could  be  fairly  and  satisfactorily  answer¬ 
ed  many  of  those  well-timed  episcopal  queries 
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which  had  grievously  perplexed  some  more  pop- . 
uloua  and  opulent  parishes.  But  we  pass  over  | 
these  matters ;  only  adding,  that  we  failed  not  ^ 
to  visit  the  scene  of  the  charitable  labors  of  our  j 
respected  friend  D.,  whom  we  found  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  beloved  occupations,  and  whose  edi- 1 
fying,  yet  simple,  not  to  say  rustic  remarks,  were  j 
in  just  accordance  with  what  we  had  heard  of 
his  character.  Had  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Legh 
Richmond,  seen  and  described  this  interesting 
scene,  associating  it,  as  well  he  knew  how,  with 
the  striking  features  of  natural  landscape  which 
greet  the  traveller’s  eye  as  he  winds  his  way  to 
the  spot,  poor  D.  would  perhaps  have  had  to 
encounter  as  many  visiters  as  have  migrated  to 
the  tomb  and  cottage  of  the  Dairyman’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.  But  we  are  not  tourists,  but  reviewers  ; 
and  if  we  have  been  betrayed,  for  a  moment,  in¬ 
to  a  deviation  from  the  legitimate  habits  of  that 
gentle  craft,  we  must  plead  as  our  excuse,  that 
we  thought  our  readers  might  not  be  displeased 
or  unedified  by  an  allusion  to  the  unknown  un¬ 
lauded  annals  of  a  retired  English  village,  as  il¬ 
lustrating  what  many  of  our  rural  clergy  truly 
are,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  mankind,  all  might  be. — Lon.  Christian 
Observer. 

.MB.  JOWETT’S  VISIT  TO  JERl  SALEM. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  .Mediterra¬ 
nean,  I  must  solicit  your  attention  to  the  mis¬ 
erable  doings  that  are  going  on  at  Jerusalem. 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  days  of  my  .Missionary 
Course  passed  with  so  little  comfort,  as  those 
which  I  spent  in  that  city  ;  which,  however 
fallen,  is  still  worthy  our  highest  con.-iideration, 
and  still  to  be  revered  for  the  prospects  that  lie 
before  her.  But  what  is  doing  there?  Thej 
words  of  the  weeping  Prophet  may  best  de¬ 
scribe  her  state  —  This  is  the  city  to  be  visited : 
she  is  wholly  oppression  in  the  midst  o  f  her. 

The  lordly  'Turk  is  in  possession  of  it :  and, 
cold  and  unfeeling  while  he  draws  from  it  the 
means  of  pampering  his  own  luxuries,  he  sits 
unmoved,  while  the  suffering  city  goes  to  ruin. 

There,  also,  is  the  pining  Jew,  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  state  indeed  from  the  Jews  of  other 
countries ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  when  look¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  country,  peculiarly  forlorn, 
and  exhibiting  in  himself  the  most  vived  com¬ 
ment  on  the  curses  at  the  close  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  There  is  a  dizzy  tremulousuess 
in  his  look  :  he  seems  afraid  of  every  thing  ; 
and,  if  he  is  spoken  to,  cowers  and  shrinks,  as 
if  he  were  convinced  that  he  was  still  to  be  the 
victim  of  increased  oppression. 

Then  there  are  Christians  there,  having  a 
name  to  live,  but  they  are  dead.  What  are 
they  doing  ?  Not,  certainly,  the  work  of  their 
Master.  They  pride  themselves  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  they  call  the  Holy  Places  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  When  asked  by  a  friend,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  some  days  at  Jerusalem,  why  I 
did  not  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  confessed  to 
him  the  reason  of  my  reluctance :  and  if  I  had 
not  recollected  that  it  might  be  my  duty  to  re¬ 
peat  here  what  I  had  seen  there,  1  would  not 
have  appeared  in  a  place  of  such  unmingled 
superstition.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  isopen  to  all  on  certain  festivals :  on  other 
occasions  it  is  to  be  seen  for  a  small  sum — 
about  eight  shillings  :  we  paid  this  sum,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  our  visit  in  silence ;  but  it  was 
immediately  known  in  Jerusalem,  where  people 
seem  to  have  no  employment  but  to  watch  eve¬ 
ry  passing  occurrence,  that  the  English  Chris¬ 
tians  were  about  to  visit  the  Church  :  yhen  we 
went  thither,  we  found  the  place  crowded  with 
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persons,  who  were,  in  the  language  of  those  j 
countries,  "doing"  certain  devotions:  they; 
were  going  round,  touching  certain  places — the 
Stone  of  Unction — the  place  where  Joseph  ofj 
Arimathea  stood — that  where  Nicodemus  stood,  | 
and  tlie  Empress  Helena — the  spot  where  Ad-  | 
ani’s  scull  was  found  by  the  Emperor  Coiistan- 
i  tine  !  These  and  a  multitude  of  other  legeii-  { 
dary  spots  they  reverence ;  and  they  wondered  I 
that  we  did  not  do  so  likewise.  I  should  be  ^ 
always  most  unwilling  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  one,  more  especially  of  one  who  may  be 
sincere  in  his  error;  but,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  there  is  not  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  Christian  Union — nothing  but  divi¬ 
sion.  Theirs  is  a  faith  working  by  hatred. 
There  are  the  Chapel  of  the  Greeks,  the  Chap¬ 
el  of  the  Latins,  and  those  of  the  Nestorians, 
the  Copts,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Abyssinians; 
and  the  Turk,  who  sits  at  the  door  smoking, 
smiles,  in  tranquil  scorn,  while  he  knows  that 
he  must  be  paid  his  price.  These  Christians 
come  to  put  chase  these  sacred  places,  bidding 
one  against  another :  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  perpetual  strife  among 
them,  instead  of  the  character  enjoined  by  the 
Redeemer,  when  he  said,  liy  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  lore 
one  to  another.  There  is  no  place  on  the  earth, 
which,  like  Jerusalem,  so  completely  answers 
to  the  Apostle’s  expression,  hateful,  and  hating. 
The  Greek  fights  with  the  Catholic,  and  the 
Armenian  with  his  money  outhuys  them  both  ; 
while  they  are  despised  by  the  Jew,  who  knows 
that  Idolatry  is  not  Christianity. — Land.  Mis- 
sionary  Register. 

LICENSED  DRIN’AINi;. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  multiplication 
of  licenses  to  sell  strong  liquors,  are  taken  from 
the  last  number  of  the  Cluarlerly  Review.  They 
are  as  applicable  to  this  country  as  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
magistrate ; — 

Ale  and  porter  have  long  been  the  favourite 
beverages  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
amazing  increase  in  the  consumption  of  them 
which  took  place  during  the  war,  was  constant¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  and  comforta¬ 
ble  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders.  Had 
only  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  earnings  of 
labourers  and  mechanics  been  then  expended 
on  malt  liquor,  had  it  been  consumed  in  their 
own  dwellings,  and  properly  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  family,  the  rapid  increase 
in  its  consumption  might  have  deserved  to  be 
viewed  in  this  way ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  amount  of  ale  and  porter  which  was 
then  brewed  proved  any  thing  more  than  the 
vast  quantity  of  them  which  the  earnings  of 
working  people  in  England  then  enabled  them 
to  swallow.  Wives  and  children  were  more 
frequently  empoverished  than  enriched  by  the 
exorbitant  wages  which  their  fathers  and  hus¬ 
bands,  during  high  times,  were  able  to  obtain. 
It  was  then  the  excessive  resort  to  public  houses 
began,  which  has  grown  from  year  to  year,  un¬ 
til  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  stop  or 
correct  it.  It  has  been  strenuously  urged 
that  the  trade  in  strong  and  spirituous  liq  lors 
ought  to  be  made  as  free  as  that  of  any  other 
commodity ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  wit 
and  argument  which  have  been  employed,  we 
deprecate  such  a  measure  as  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  which  could  be  resorted  to  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
Licenses  ought  rather  to  be  restrained  than 
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facilitated.  Public  houses  are  temptations 
which  the  lower  classes  are  scarcely  able  to 
resist.  They  have  always  been  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  necessity  or  convenience  required, 
and  the  multiplication  of  them  has  never  met 
with  that  general  and  marked  disapprobation 
which  it  so  obviously  merits.  I>et  public  houses 
be  conducted  with  as  much  good  order  as  they 
may,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  mischievous. 
jThey  retain  or  withdraw  every  man  who  fre- 
iquents  them  from  his  home  and  family,  which 
.ought  always  to  be  the  centre  of  his  thoughts 
jand  affections;  encourage  habits  of  idleness 
land  irregularity  ;  and  destroy  that  frugality  and 
forethought,  which,  in  all  ranks  of  community, 
are  invaluable,  but,  among  the  lower,  are  the 
source  of  almost  every  other  virtue.  Wj  are 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  a  great  deal  too  much 
anxiety  has  been  evinced  by  our  gentry  and 
our  legislature  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
malt  liquors,  whether  the  means,  comfort,  or 
reasonable  recreation  of  consumers  justified  it 
or  not,  and  that  to  the  inveterate  custom  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  public  houses  on  all  occasions,  may 
be  traced  much  of  the  pecuniary  distress  and 
domestic  unhappiness  which  now  afflict  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people. 

All  these  objections  apply  with  tenfold  force 
to  that  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  which  various 
j  unconnected  causes  have  of  late  rendered  more 
general.  The  ingredients,  besides  malt  and 
hops,  which  brewers  now  introduce  into  their 
manufacture,  have  rendered  malt  liquors,  to 
most  persons,  a  less  agreeable  beverage  than 
they  formerly  were;  the  reduction  made  by 
government  in  the  duties  on  spirits,  in  order  to 
■  destroy  smuggling,  has  rendered  these  fiercer 
I  stimulants  so  cheap,  that  it  has  confirmed  the 
j  use  of  them  which  the  dislike  to  ale  and  porter 
I  had  begun  ;  and  the  hardness  of  the  times  has 
j  driven  many  to  seek,  in  dram-drinking  and  iii- 
Uoxication,  that  temporary  oblivion,  which  is 
i  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  terrible  aggravation,  of 
their  miseries.  'I'hus  distress  and  drinking  act 
and  re-act  on  one  another.  Distress,  whether 
produced  by  vice  or  misfortune,  leads  to  dram- 
drinking  and  intoxication  ;  and  dram-drinking 
aud  intoxication  are  sure  in  their  turn  to  re¬ 
double  and  perpetuate  the  sufferings  in  which 
they  originated. 

PLEADING  NOT  GITLTY.” 

We  constantly  find  judges  urging  prisoners 
'to  utter  falsehood  ;  when  they  have  truly  plead¬ 
ed  guilty,  they  are  urged  to  withdraw  their  plea, 
and  to  deny  the  charge.  Is  this  justice  ?  is  it 
policy?  is  it  humanity  T  is  it  religion  ?  And  is 
I  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  our  government 
:  and  legislature  will  not  abolish  this  absurd  and 
useless  practice  of  making  prisoners  plead  guil¬ 
ty  or  not  guilty,  when  no  persons  believes  their 
Asseveration,  even  if  true;  and  an  inducement 
I  is  held  out  to  the  guilty  to  aver  a  solemn  false- 
I  hood  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  The 
custom  is  the  more  reprehensible,  becau.«e  a 
j  prisoner  is  often  not  really  aware  whether  or  not 
he  is  guilty  of  the  exact  charge  laid  in  the  in¬ 
dictment. — Christian  Observer. 

To  wait  for  God's  performance,  and  to  do 
nothing,  is  to  abuse  that  Divine  Providence, 
which  will  always  so  work,  as  not  to  allow  us 
to  remain  idle. — bishop  hall. 

We  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious  to  encour¬ 
age  innovation,  in  cases  of  doubtful  improve¬ 
ment,  for  an  old  system  must  ever  have  two  ad¬ 
vantages  over  a  new  one  ;  it  is  established,  and 
it  is  understood. — Lacon. 
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CONNKCTICl’T  CONVENTION. 

Oh  Wednesday  last,  about  fifty  Clergymen  j 
of  our  Clmrch,  with  a  large  number  of  Lay  Del- ; 
egates,  assembled  at  New  Haven  for  the  pur- , 
pose  of  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  the  ' 
Convention.  The  Bishop’s  Address  will  be  j 
presented  to  our  readers  in  the  next  number  of  | 
the  Watchman.  The  Convention  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  by  the  Rev. 
Smyth  Pyne,  of  Middletown.  From  all  parts 
of  the  Diocese  very  encouraging  accounts  were 
received  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Church. 
It  was  resolved  that  in  ererypansA  there  should 
be  formed  an  Auxiliary  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Knowledge  :  a  most  excellent 
resolution,  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  see  car¬ 
ried  into  ctfect. 

The  officers  elected  were. 

Rev.  Wm.  Jarvis,  of  Chatham,  Secretary, 
Rev.  H.  Croswell,  ^ 

Rev.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  o,  .. 

Re..  R.  S«e»wooD, 

Re..B.Jodd.  (Ommllu. 

Rev.  IL  Humehrets,  j 

For  the  F.piscopal  Watchoun. 

THE  .'MINISTRY. 

The  question,  how  the  great  and  pressing 
calls  for  ministers  in  the  Church  are  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  is  one  of  extreme  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  and  is  daily  assuming  a  more  and  more 
important  shape.  The  population  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  multiplying  with  a  rapidity  wholly  unex¬ 
ampled  ;  and  furnishing  the  elements  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  parishes  every  year,  by  its  numer¬ 
ical  increase  alone.  The  destitute  of  any  spir¬ 
itual  ministrations  whatever,  are  already  reck¬ 
oned  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  and,  what  adds 
to  the  cheeticssness  of  the  prospect,  they  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  clergy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  pro¬ 
per  to  review  the  policy  which  has  for  some 
years  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Church, of  e.x- 
acting  high  literary  attainments,  and  a  thorough 
course  of  theological  instruction,  in  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  This  policy  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  pressing  and  immediate  wants  of  the 
church  are  supplied  :  but  is  the  assumption  au¬ 
thorised  by  facts  ?  Very  far  from  it.  Since 
the  Episcopal  Church  had  any  being  in  this 
country,  it  never  was  so  much  straitened  for  la¬ 
borers  as  at  the  present  moment ;  never  were  so 
many  inviting  fields  thrown  open,  which  we  are 
unable  to  occupy. 

It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  that  the  clergyman 
should  rank  among  the  best  educated  men  in  * 
the  place  where  he  exercises  his  ministry.  It  I 
is  necessary  to  his  respectability  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people,  particularly  of  those  w  ho  are  yet  to  | 
be  won  over  to  the  faith,  that  be  should  not  be ! 
thought  inferior  to  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 
of  the  village,  in  literary  attainments.  On  this ' 
principle,  men  of  liberal  education  will  always  I 
jbe  requirerl  to  fill  the  pulpits  in  our  cities  and  [ 
jpopulous  villages;  and  they  will  always  be  found. 

But,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  want  of  prac- 
ical  attention  to  circumstances,  in  requiring 
:mt  all  should  be  graced  with  a  classical  edu- 
atioD,  before  they  shall  be  judged  qualified  to 
xercise  the  ministry  with  advantage.  It  seems 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  small  coun-  > 


try  parishes,  holding  out  few  inducements  to  i 
highly  educated  men  to  take  the  charge  of  them  ; 
and  that  there  are  numerous  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  to  the  west,  where  pious  clergymen  of  hum¬ 
ble  acquirements  would  be  received  with  open  i 
arms,  and  prove  eminently  useful.  In  the  pre- ' 
sent  exigencies  of  the  church,  is  it  reasonable  i 
to  demand  of  a  student  a  six  year’s  classical  i 
course,  and  a  three  year’s  confinement  within  < 
the  walls  of  a  theological  seminary,  before  he  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  field  ?  May  he  not  become  > 
a  respectable  preacher  among  the  plain  people  | 
of  the  country,  without  all  this  preparation  T  j 
Alas  I  while  we  are  dieting  our  students  with  I 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  starving  them  on  roots,  | 
the  Methodists,  all  illiterate  as  they  are,  are  do¬ 
ing  the  work. 

it  deserves  serious  consideration,  whether  en¬ 
couragement  should  not  be  extended  to  young 
men,  wanting  none  of  the  requisites  but  a  clas¬ 
sical  education,  to  enter  the  field  of  ministerial : 
labor.  For  ignorance  I  do  not  plead  ;  but  for  a 
dispensation  of  the  dead  languages,  in  consid-j 
eration  of  certain  other  qualifications,  which  : 
ought  to  be  required  in  every  case.  I  mean, 
strong  native  talents,  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  aptitude  to  teach,  a  good  English 
education ;  and  above  all,  devoted  piety  and 
ministerial  zeal.  Even  with  this  dispensation 
of  intellectual  acquirements,  I  fear  our  waste 
places  will  be  deplorably  numerous  for  ages  to 
come ;  so  rapidly  accumulating  is  the  mighty 
mass  of  our  population.  At  all  events,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  such  to  send  forth,  than  to  have  none. 
There  is  no  hamlet  in  the  country,  which  would 
not  be  the  better  for  the  presence  of  a  pious 
minister,  however  humble  his  attainments.  The 
question  is  not  about  a  supply  of  the  best,  but  a  I 
supply  at  all.  With  such  reports  as  come  to  us 
from  the  west  and  the  south,  ringing  in  our 
ears,  it  is  time  to  consider  what  is  expedient  to 
be  done,  and  what  we  can  do,  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  necessity.  1  would  say,  with  deference, 
ordain  and  send  forth  men  even  of  limited  edu¬ 
cation,  provided  they  have  the  spirit  of  evange¬ 
lists,  rather  than  send  none  at  all.  Some 
churches  will  be  gathered  by  them  ;  some  will 
be  reclaimed  from  their  heathenism ;  they  will 
make  up  by  their  numbers  what  is  wanting  in 
individual  efficiency;  and  they  will  pre-occupy 
the  ground,  which,  otherwise,  will  soon  beta¬ 
ken  possession  of  by  other  labourers. 

ExreniE.N'CY. 

VIRGIN!.!  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  commenced 
its  session  at  Winchester  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  of  -May.  The  following  sketch  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  derived  from  the  Winchester  Vir¬ 
ginian.  Every  friend  of  our  Church  will  re¬ 
joice  to  learn  that  the  restrictions  under  which 
Dr.  Meade  was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  been  removed,  so  that  he  stands  on 
the  same  footing  with  other  Assistant  Bishops 
in  our  Church.— 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  vicinity 
have  recently  enjoyed  a  highly  interesting  and 
edifying  religious  convocation,  in  the  meeting  of 
the  above  body.  The  large  concourse,  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  occasion,  forcibly  reminded  us  of 
olden  times,  when  people  of  God  went  up 
by  tribes  and  families  to  their  sacred  feasts. 
And,  It  is  hoped  from  the  nature  of  the  services 
which  have  distinguished  this  meeting ;  from 
the  love,  peace  and  harmony  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  from  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  has  at¬ 
tended  it ;  and  from  the  fdlowship  of  kindred 


spirits,  that  many,  both  of  clergy  and  laity, 
have  returned  to  their  homes  with  increased 
devotedness  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Zion.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  the 
lovers  of  our  holy  religion,  and  especially  to  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
to  note  how  its  cords  have  lengthened,  since 
the  Convention  last  met  in  this  town.  Then 
there  were  present  about  37  members  of  both 
orders  :  now  about  70.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Clergy  then  in  the  Diocese  was  27,  now  it 
is  47. 

The  various  discourses  which  have  been  de¬ 
livered  were  characterized  by  a  plain,  evangel¬ 
ical  exhibition  of  the  truth.  'I'he  convention 
sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Cobbs, 
was  admirably  calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  his  brethren  with  a  sense  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“  During  the  four  successive  days  through 
which  the  services  were  continued,  the  church 
was  thronged  by  a  numerous  auditory,  whose 
profound  attention  and  reverential  demeanour 
evinced  the  deep  and  absorbing  interest  which 
they  felt  in  the  solemn  and  momentous  truths 
which  were  from  time  to  time  proclaimed  from 
the  sacred  desk,  and  enforced  by  those  who 
ministered  there  with  a  glowing  and  fervid  elo- 
quence  which  a  deep  sense  of  the  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  of  their  office,  and  a  pious  and  affection¬ 
ate  zeal  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  their 
hearerscould  alone  have  inspired.  How  far  these 
“  labours  of  love”  have  been  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess  is  know  n  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  alone. 
"  A  Paul  may  plant  and  an  Apollos  water,  but 
God  must  give  the  increase.”  We  would  fain 
hope,  however,  that  the  solemn  and  impressive 
exercises  of  the  occasion  were  not  altogether 
unprofitable.  Many  appeared  to  be  deeply  af¬ 
fected  by  the  eloquent  and  touching  appeals 
which  were  made  to  their  understandings  and 
consciences,  while  others  seemed  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  Agrippa,  when  moved  by  the  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  of  Paul,  ”  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.” 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  harshness  and 
inclemency  of  the  weather  on  Sunday — the  rain 
having  descended  in  torrents  without  a  moment’s 
intermission  throughout  the  day — the  church, 
large  and  commodious  as  it  is,  was  not  equal  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  crowd  who  strove  to 
gain  admittance,  and  accordingly  many  were 
obliged  to  retire.  An  eloquent  and  powerful 
sermon,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jackson  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
Alexandria,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Smallwood,  and  the  Rev.  J,  H. 
Hill,  (who  is  to  be  as.sociated  wiib  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Robertson  as  Missionary  to  Greece)  to  the 
Order  of  Priests ;  and  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Ad¬ 
ams,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ash  to  the  Order  of 
Deacons.  After  the  performance  of  these  so¬ 
lemn  rites,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  administered  to  about  3o0  communicants. 
At  candle  light  the  services  were  again  resum¬ 
ed,  and  after  the  usual  exercises  were  conclu¬ 
ded,  Bishop  Meade  arose  and  took  leave  of  his 
brethren  in  an  affectionate  valedictory  address, 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  so  deeply  that  they  were  moved  to  tears. 
This  last  scene  was  impressive  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  subject  of  most  interest  which  occupied 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  resolution  reported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  recommending 
the  removal  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  the 
last  Convention  on  the  appointment  oftbe  Rev. 
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Dr.  Meade  as  assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  I  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. — A  meet* 
When  Dr.  Meade  was  chosen  as  the  Assistant  ing  of  the  friends  of  Sunday  Schools  was  called 
of  the  venerable  Diocesan,  Bishop  Moore,  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  anniversary  services  of  the 
provided  by  the  terms  of  his  apisiintment  that  American  S.  S.  Union,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  take  i 
he  was  not,  in  virtue  thereof,  "  lo  be  consider*  |  into  consideration  what  could  be  dune  to  aid ! 
ed  as  entitled  to  the  succession;”  but  that  on  |  that  Society  in  carrying  into  effect  its  resolu- 


the  demise  of  Bishop  Moore  it  should  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  successor.  Up* 
on  bringing  the  subject  before  the  General  Con* 
vention  it  was  resolved  by  that  body  that  the  re* 
striction  on  Dr.  Meade's  apiioiiitment  was 
highly  inexpedient  and  wholly  inadmissible.” 


tion  to  supply,  relying  upon  divine  aid,  every 
destitute  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  it  is  practicable,  with  a  Sunday  School 
within  two  years.  The  meeting  was  as  large 
as  the  place  could  accommodate,  and  resulted 
in  a  subscription,  in  all,  little  short  of  p'11,0(K). 
Statements  were  made  of  an  interesting  kind, 


er  published.  The  owner  of  this  valuable  col* 
lection  intends  to  bequeath  it  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. 
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Nevertheless  they  proceeded  to  sign  his  canon-  going  to  show  the  great  destitution  of  Sunday 
ical  testimonial  and  certihed  the  same  to  the  i  Schools  in  the  Western  country ;  and  the  ne* 
House  of  Bishops,  by  whom  he  was  consecra- ;  cessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  on  the 


ted,  in  the  mode  usually  observed,  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  without  any 
regard  being  had  to  the  restriction  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  General  Convention  at  the  same  i 
time  adopted  a  Canon  declaring  that  the  As¬ 
sistant  Bishop  ”  shall,  in  all  cases,  succeed  the 
Bishop,  in  case  of  surviving  him.”  And  it  was 
from  a  desire  to  conform  to  this  general  regula¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  place  Dr.  Meade  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  other  Assistant  Bishops 
who  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  in  question  was  reported.  The  debate 
upon  it  was  long  and  animated,  and  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  its  adoption  by  a  large  majority — there 
being  but  seven  dissentient  voices.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  present  even  an  outline  of  the 
views  of  the  several  speakers  lest  we  might  do 
them  injustice.  It  may  suffice  to  say — and 
thus  much  justice  to  the  minority,  as  well  as  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  himself,  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  us  to  say — that  the  opposition  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  based  exclusively  on  the  supposed  | 
inexpediency  of  the  measure,  and  the  reluct-  j 
ance  of  the  dissentients  to  undo  an  act  without 
which  they  contended  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  requisite  majority  of  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion,  (many  of  whom  were  now  absent)  to  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Bishop  at  all.  All 
parties — those  who  opposed  no  less  than  those 
who  advocated  the  resolution — afforded  ample 
evidence  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  the 
person  and  character  of  Bishop  Meade,  by  the 
willing  testimony  they  bore  to  his  learning  and 
piety ;  and  to  the  Christian  virtues  which  so 
eminently  illustrate  and  adorn  his  character. 

After  the  transaction  of  a  good  deal  of  other 
business,  which  it  would  be  unimportant  to  no¬ 


part  of  Christians,  if  they  would  not  have  the 
whole  field  occupied. — Phil  Recorder. 


Presbyterian  Church. — The  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U. 

States  met  at  Philadelphia  or  the  20th  of  May. 

It  is  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  ”  Board 
of  Missions”  the  last  year  were  812,632;  the 
expenditures  814,208.  There  are  thirty  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  subscribed  8100  annually  for 
ten  years.  The  Board  has  350  auxiliary  socie- , 

ties;  has  contributed  during  the  last  year  to  II  Emy  on  tb<>  Invalidity  of  Preabvtenaii  Ordination, 
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COOKE  ON  ORDINATION. 

R.  P.  t  C.  WILLIAMS,  Bonos, 


the  support  of  206  missionaries,  most  of  whom 
have  Income  settled  Pastors ;  and  in  that  time 
have  sustained  300  congregations,  organized  15 
churches,  and  aided  in  the  erection  of  20  hous¬ 
es  of  public  worship.  The  ”  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion”  have  under  their  patronage  55  beneficia¬ 
ries  now  preparing  for  the  ministry,  all  of  whom 
will  be  licensed  in  the  course  of  three  years. 
For  this  object,  86,000  were  received  the  last 
year,  and  about  84,000  expended.  There  are 
twelve  annual  subscribers  of  100  dollars  each 
for  ten  years,  to  this  board. 

Catholic  Bible  Society. — More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifiy  years  since,  a  species  of  Bible 
Societies  existed  in  France.  They  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  Abbe  de  Barnville, 
whom  Abbe  Gregoire  calls  ”  the  real  inventor 
of  Bible  Societies.”  The  object  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  Bariieville  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1749,  was 
”  to  distribute  the  word  of  God  to  rich  and  poor 
throughout  the  kingdom.”  Is  it  not  strange, 
he  asks,  that  so  many  persons  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  praising  the  Bible  have  never  thought 


,  ,  _  I  how  they  might  circulate  it  for  their  own  bene- 

tice  here,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  hold  its  ^  Ifoihertt  ?  Is  not  this,  says  he,  like 

next  annual  meeting  in  the  Borough  of  Norfolk, '  .  >  » 

on  the  third  Thursday  in  May  next.” 


Ordination. — At  Trinity  Church,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  the  Rev. 
Norman  Pinney,  Deacon,  was  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Order  of  Priests. 

The  Rev.  George  E  Hare,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Congregation  of  Carlisle,  as  success¬ 
or  to  their  late  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer, 
who  lately  removed  to  the  Diocese  of  Maryland. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — In  the  last 
Philadelphia  Recorder,  the  Treasurer  of  our 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  82,909  35.  Of  that 
sum,  81064  64  was  paid  by  members  of  sever¬ 
al  churches  in  New- York,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  new  churches  in  Florida.  A  great 
portion  of  the  balance  was  paid  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Greek  Mission,  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  Mission  Press. 


reading  the  poor  a  lecture  on  the  excellence  of 
pure  unadulterated  bread  without  endeavoring 
to  provide  it  for  them  ?  This  Society,  which 
was  patronized  by  some  of  the  French  bishops, 
distributed  great  numbers  gratuitously,  and 
made  a  rule  to  sell  no  copy  for  more  than  the 
prime  cost  These  institutions  disappeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
stated  in  one  of  the  society's  editions,  that  of 
1731,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  donations  for 
circulating  the  New  Testament  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  not  from  the  rich  but  the  poor.  De 
Saci’s  translation  of  1758  would  appear  also  to 
have  been  circulated  by  a  Bible  Society,  as  the 
frontispiece  represents  persons  taking  Testa¬ 
ments  from  a  chest,  and  distributing  them  to 
the  people,  with  the  motto,  "  Sine  suptu  ponam 
evangelium.” — London  Christian  Observer. 

Rare  Collection  of  Bibles.— The  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  said  to  contain  no  few¬ 
er  than  4000  Bibles — comprising  a  copy  of  al 
most  every  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  er 


which  work  wu  levicwed  in  the  Epitcupal  Watchman  of 
'2Jtl  January  I«at. 

BISHOP  GRISW'OLIVS  SF.RMONN,  on  the  moat  impor¬ 
tant  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  ('hriitiiii  Religion.  1  vol. 
8vo.— receiced. 

CAhi>ii>KxAMi!(Ann<i  of  the  PaortuTAiXT  Friw  orALCni'iCH, 
in  two  I.rttrrs  to  a  friend  ;  to  which  is  added,  aCunsideia- 
tion  of  some  popular  oiijections. 

0^”  About  18, INiO  copies  of  the  first  part  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  work  has  been  disposed  of.  For  distribution  by  the 
quantity,  it  is  sold  very  low,  as  it  will  be  dune  up  mure  sub¬ 
stantially  than  tracts  generallv  are. 

BioDCLm's  Fasats  on  thi  l.iruacv,  1  vol.  I2ino.  bound 
strong — a  practical  work. 

WnrATi.r.t  os  ths  Commo.x  PaAvta,  8ro.,  fine  paper,  the 
first  American  edition,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  tb«- 
Protestant  Fpiscopal  Church  in  the  L'  nited  Slates. 

0^^  This  work  has  been  so  nia^  times  reprinteil  in 
Fngland  during  the  list  lUO  years,  that  the  numlier  of  edi¬ 
tions  or  copies  printed  are  not  known.  This  work  will 
show  where  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  dilTers 
from  our  own. 

MrMOias  or  thi  Rtv.  HraBisr  MtasHALL,  a  presbyter  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  formerly  a  Baptist  Minis¬ 
ter.  Published  in  s-d  of  the  Missionary  cause  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  1  vol.  18mo. 

Southey's  Book  (History)  of  the  Church.  2  volt.  8  vo. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Congregational  Clergy  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  on  Episcopacy.  By  a  Congregational  Clergy¬ 
man.  leller  '*'»»  published  at  the  particular 

request  of  The  writer  tliereof,  whom  the  publishers  know  to 
he  a  regular  Clergyman  among  the  Congregationalists.  f  I 
a  dot.  .'iUper  Kiind.  for  distribution. 

Bishop  White's  History  of  the  Church.  1  vol.  8vo. 
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Bishop  Seabury’s  Do. 

Cooper’s  Sermons.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Venn's  Do.  2  vols.  8so. 

Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  by  Scott — Henry— Maot 
and  D'Oylev,  Patrick,  Low'th,  Arnold,  Lowne. 
Defence  of  Infant  Baptiam,  by  Jerram. 

Vindic.ition  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  1  v.8vo. 
Letter  from  a  Blacksmith. 

Bishop  Dehon  on  Confirmation. 

Companion  to  the  Altar. 

Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Sacrament. 

Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 

Jones  on  the  Trinity. 

Horne  on  the  I'salms. 
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